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Although the constraints of time and environment 
under which most language learning is done mean thit a natural 
language situation can never be reproduced in school, many of the 
findings frofn first language acquisition studies apply to seccnd 
language (L2) learning. This would mean therefore that instead of 
stressing speaking in a beginning L2 class, the curriculum would be 
firmly based on receptive skills and that adequate meaningful 
exposure to the langu. ae would precede any attempt to train 
productive skills. As veceptive skills are developed, a more 
prominent role would be given to developing and testing skills in 
fluency, appropriateness, and accuracy. The student would be kept 
continually active in the comprehension of a rich linguistic 
environment and in the creation of meaningful utterances, which are 
the primary means of language acquisition. (mSE) 
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UN6UAGE ACQUISITION/ LANGUAGE LEARNING AND THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
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University wf Llnkbplng 



The 1in9ua9« teaching profession todi^ Is aore ectlve, aore self-aware 
and aore se1f*cr1t1cal than at any tiat In Its h1story« It has also under* 
gone a maber of revolutions In pedagogical theory, an extension of Its 
coverage Into the area of lanf^ges for special purposes, and a aajor shift 
of InUntlon or goal, froa the Inculcation of knowledge to the developaent 
of a skill: specifically* that of coanmlcatlon. 

It Is therefore with soae hesitation that one proposes further changes, 
of which one» at least, is radical enough to aaount to what Nord has called 
*a paradlgpi shift* {Nord 1978). However, despite the aany noUble successes 
of present aethods» It Is widely agreed that ther« mains rooa for laprove* 
aent. Too aai\y students eaerge froa language courses with a sense of failure 
predoainant. This 2s spKlally true of short courses, in which they are 
unlikely to r^HCh a ainlwai threshold of achieveaent in any skill, let ^lone 
acquire a feeling of aastery. The aore gifted, on the other hand, experience 
"the sense of dlsappointaefit that creeps into second language learning froa 
about the Riddle of the second year* (Howatt 1979: 18), and are frequently 
bored by the slow pace of progress. 

One of the proposed rcaedies, energetically propagated by Altaan, 
Gougher and others, is the far-reaching individualization of learning (see 
e.g. Altoan 1972, 1977, Gougher 1972). Uhile this has auch to recoaaend it, 
it requires so auch organization and is so radical a departure froa noraal 
classrooa Methods that it is never likely to be used aore than peripherally 
by the average teacher. Furih^raore, in an extreae fora, the individually 
planned prograine or learning contract runs counter to the principle of 
language as social interaction. 

The major source of difficult has been identified by several lin* 
guists (see Oavles 1978) as th* eaphasis laid on speech training in audio* 
lingual theory, which sees language learning as learning to talk, and 
encourages the teacher to concentrate on this skill froa the very first d^y. 
Host courses progress at the pace of the skills which are least rapidly 
acquired, naaely speaking and hnriting, and pursue a carefully structured 
grusuir currir.ului of ever-growing coaplexity. As How»tt points out, "the 
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need for semntlc tnd content organisation to keep Mn lock-step' with 
synUctIc (kve1op«ent results In texts of restricted intenectual 
st1aulat1on» particularly for the aore gifted students* (Howatt ig/QrlB), 
The less gifted, on the other hand, are soon in a sUte of Usk overload, 
Mhich inhiblU further learning and weakens Motivation. Moreover, despite 
the emphasis on speech, the individual in the average language class is 
given little opportunity for speaking, and nost of what he does nanage to 
say is repetition or rephrasing, usually of aaUrial fro« a school-book 
text, or in the fom of a structured drill of one sort or another. He is 
rarely called upon to express hiaself creatively and flisently on a topic he 
finds interesting. 

This is not a natural way of learning languages. Obviously, the con- 
straints of tine and environnent under which the vast Majority of language 
learning is done «ean that a natural language situation can never be repro- 
duced in school. Nevertheless, Mny of the findings of first language 
acquisition studies (see Clark and Clark 1977 for a review) are applicable 
to language learning per se . The language input which surrounds the child 
is not ordered In aiv strictly hierarchical way. So*called 'careUker speech* 
is charactcri.,ed shorter sentences, a greater proportion of well-foraed 
utterances, less subordination, a «ore restricted vocabulary and a aore 
restricted range of topics than occur in ordinary speech. { 'Foreigner talk* 
is siailar in nature.) The child is iMersed in language, fron which his 
natural acquisition device selects its inUke according to an inner struc* 
tural pattern which Is reasonably predictable as to sequence but can be very 
variable In Urn. After a period of absorbing the language iapulses given by 
his environment, the child speaks when he is rea^y, sacrifices accuracy to 
fluency, and accepts correction only when he is ready to do so. He goes 
through ■ai\y inter languages in which errors are a necessary transitional 
stage. 

Uhat significance say natural acquisition have for the language class- 

rooM? To quote Uilkins: 

The learning aechanlsa operates through its capacity to fortaulate 
rules about the language once the individual has been exposed to it. 
The essential condition Is exposure to the language, and as long as 
this exposure continues the learning nechaniss will operate. What Is 
needed in language teaching, therefore, is adequate exposure to the 
target language. The greater the exposure to Meaningful language the 
•ore effectively the learner can fonmjlate and revise his hypotheses 
about the structure of the language. (Uilklns 1972:172). 

It is one of the contentions of the present paper that adequate Mean- 
ingful exposure to the language should precede af\y attempt to train produc* 
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tive skills. Exposure Is, of course, not enougn in itself; there nust be 
•otivation tnd active encouriQOKnt to letrn, to forawUte. however uncon- 
sciously, hypotheses about the Ur^et linguage« But a school language 
curricului should place its initial emphasis on the receptive skills of 
listening and reading , Asher's Total Physical Response Mthod is an excel- 
lent and natural way to sUrt {Asher 1977). The course should Move on as 
rapidly as possible, through foms of careUker speech, to the use of seai- 
authentic and authentic Materials which appeal to the natural interests of 
the pupils and offer then intellectual challenge and stiNjlation. A course 
which concentrates on understanding quickly achieves an overall view of the 
structure of tlie language without beco«in$ bogged down in coi«)licated 
aspects ' accidence or syntax which are frequently redundant as bearers of 
inforaat ^n. A cerUin graanatical sequence there will be in the initial 
sUges. but the uost k^levant sequence is that of acquisition, which will 
result froM the efforU of the learner to understand the Materials before 
hi«« As Krashen recognizes: "inUke is I'irst of all input that is under- 
st£od. Indeed coMprehension May be at the heart of the language acquisition 
process" (Krashen 1978: 16) • And it is the recognition that the focal skill 
in language acquisition is not speaking, but listening, undersUnding, 
which constitutes the paradigM shift so convincingly described and supported 
by Nord (Nord 1978). Not only does a concentration on receptive skills 
perMit a au':h greater exposure to language saaples than in conventional 
courses, not onlji does it allow interesting and Meaningful Materials to be 
used, but it als leads to a sense of Mastery even in less gifted pupils, 
and in shorter ^;urses• allows all to achieve a teniinal skill of future 
value. 

The pi^sent writer is now leading a project In Link5ping, In which the 
first year of a thre«-ycar French course is being devoted largely to the 
rapid acquisition of reading and listening cocv^^hension (see Oavies 1978a 
and 19786). 

It is no^, however, our intention to der\y the value of training to 
speak a foreign language. Far froa it. It Is our expecUtlon that speech 
will develop spontaneously in soce pupils, and all will be encouraged to 
use the Urget language if and when thi^y feel rea^y to do so. But speech in 
the foreign langtiage will not be required nor will the deMands of active 
speech training be allowed to slow down the progress of the course until 
the second year, the transition will gradually be Made. By this tlMe 
the student should have an overview of the language, should feel reasonably 
at hoMe in it, and should have acquired a considerable aMOunt of vocabulary. 
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which 1$ even more e$$ent1il both to production tnd cooprehensloR than 
syntax. One can achieve considerable success In cowKjnlcatlon with a large 
vocabulary and a ■Inlmal stock of acquired rules of syntax, whereas the 
converse leads only to frustrated silence or Inadequate stutterlngs. 
Vocabulary building is therefore the aost essential task of early learning. 

But ibi'iene should the course proceed fro« there? Uhat are the essential 
factors In coMwnlcatlon? They would seem to be three: accuracy » appro* 
priateness and fluency. Accuracy has long been the Mjor go&l of language 
teaching* and is concerned to give the pupil a comnd over the gramatlcal 
and syntactical structure of the target language. This Is a valid and 
iRportant goal* yet a course which lays too Much stress on U, and 1u paced 
according to the acquisition rate of the slower learners, will not only tend 
to produce bon^dos In all* It will also expose pupns to too restricted a 
SMple of language which will Itself Inhibit learning. A course prlnarlly 
concerned with acojracy nonwlly follows a structural teaching strategy. 

Appropriateness has received Increasing attention In recent years, and 
Is at the heart of Ulddowson's distinction between use and usage (see e.g. 
Ulddoi^on 197B). The statenent I a« In perfect health, thank you Is a well- 
forMd exadBplt of usage, but a highly Inappropriate response to the 
stiMlus: How do you do? The reallutlon of language as use Involves the 
ability to select form appropriate to a particular linguistic context and 
to a particular coMunlcatlve situation (Ulddowson 1978:6). A course which 
stresses use rether than us^gewlll eaploy variants of the sltuatlonal- 
funct1on«l-n:)t1onal approaches embodied, for Instance, in the Council of 
Europe's Threshold level (van £k 1975) and Ullklns* Much-dlscussed book 
Kotlonal Syllabuses (1976). And there Is no doubt that a course which 
coK!iences with receptive skills will find It easy to introduce situations, 
functions and notions In a natural way and richly exeapllfled. 

The third factor, fluency, has received relatively little attention 

In U>e school syllabus, and yet is of Major iMportance. We nay define 

fluency as the ability to express oneself adequately and without undue 

hesitation In a given situation, whether In speech or In writing. (The term 

of this definition need further definition In their turn, of course.) When 

language Is actually being used , and not iwrely pratlced in drills and 

exercises. It is not what has been learned that Is laporUnt. but what has 

been acquired, to use Krashen's distinction: 

nodel does predict that acquisition and learning are inter-related 
In a definite way. and that acquisition is far More central than 
learning in second language perfomance; specifically, we Initiate 
utterances using our acquired coi^>etence for norwal second language 
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perfonunct, that Is, our fluency in using second languages coses 
frcm what we have acquired, not fro« what we have learned. Learning 
does have a role, but it is a rather saill one: It can be used only 
as a Monitor. (Krashen 1978: 10.) 

For the acquisition process to function adequately in the classrooa, 
the Min require«enu aust surely be firstly, exposure to a rich language 
envlronMnt and active co(Sprehension» and as a second suge, Mnifold 
opportunities to use the language in creative and Motivating exercises, and 
in social interaction. The language classrooa in which only one person at 
a tiae is Ulking is probably inefficient. Fluency training dMnds the 
extensive use of group work, where individuals can develop their own 
learning strategies, can learn fros each other, and above all, can acquire 
language through ^Ing it. It is an often observed fact that so«e language 
users are very efficient at aaking naxiaue Mse of eainiM knowledge, while 
others who in theory "know" a language such better, fail to comnicaU 
fluently. Practice in coiMinication strategies and continued use of language 
in interactive situations are often aore productive than further learning, 
though I do not wish to recoaaend the penunent acceptance of classrooa 
pidgin or a fossilized level of inter language. 

Accuracy and fluency are to som extent polarities, at Bruafit, aaong* 
others, has pointed out (Bruafit 1979). Accuracy can probably best be 
trained in strictly controlled written exercises and language laboratory 
drills. Rule-giving aay lead to iaproved acquisition if the student's sUU 
of knowledge has progressed to the point where he can absorb the rule, and 
os.p^ially adult learners find overt rules psychologically satisfying. What 
the experiaents of Krashen and his colleagues seea to sh(/w is that the 
consc:ou$ application of rules in situations where coaaunication is the goal 
is rare (Krashen 1978, Krashen et i1 1978). In ixercises which are devoted 
to training fluency, therefore, students should be allowed to aake use uf 
their acquired rules, however fault;/ their interlanguage, without inUr* 
ruption and correction froa the teacher. The activity its own goal, and 
such activit;/ should be a aajor part of the language teaching curriculua. 
Busy, even noisy, saall groups, should probably be a feature of virtually 
every lesson. The teacher should use different instructional aodes to train 
accuracy and fluency, should be aware of the priaary goal of the aode he is 
using, and should seek to aaintain a balance which neglects neither the one 
nor the other and, of course, also includes new learning. Training in lin* 
guistic, cultural and situational appropriateness would seea to be possible 
in all aodes kna throughout both receptive and productive phases. The aodel 
in Figure 1 exeaplifies possible instructional aodes and their position on 
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FIGURE 1. Language Learning Hodel. 
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a continue fro flotncy to iccuricy. from nlnlM to mxIiub ffonltor use. 

In sua then. It Is the contention of the present paper th»t a iK>dern 
language curriculu. should be fimly based on receptive skills, to which 
nearly all Initial attention w!ll be given. As the receptivity phase 
progresses, and during the subsequent prodoctlvl^ phase, the three factors 
of fluency, appropriateness and accuracy will be artfully trained, fluency 
being given a very proalnent role, not only in training, but also In th^ 
evaluation of student perfomttnce. The sfjdent aust be kept wontUmally 
active In the cooprthertslon of a rich linguistic envlronaent and in the 
creation of mnlngful utterances, which are the prlaary aeans of language 
acquisition. 
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